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FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE UNITED STATES 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO SPANISH 

President Butler of Columbia University, in his annual report, 
1914, calls attention to the importance of learning to speak the Span- 
ish language well, in the following words : 

"It will not be possible for the people of the United States to 
enter into close relation with the peoples of the other American 
republics until the Spanish language is more generally spoken and 
written by educated persons here, and until there is a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the meaning and significance of the history and civilization 
of those American peoples which have developed out of Spain. It 
will not be enough to teach Spanish literature and to teach. students 
to read Spanish. They must also be taught to speak it in order 
that in business and in social intercourse they may be able to use 
it with freedom as a medium of expression." 

That the study of Spanish and other foreign languages in the 
United States is a matter of some importance at the present time, 
most intelligent people admit. We shall no longer be permitted to 
live in a state of more or less isolation from the rest of the world. 
On the contrary, we have been called upon to take a leading place 
in world affairs, and we must prepare ourselves to do so efficiently. 
By leadership is not meant that we are about to impose ourselves 
upon other nations, but simply that we must stand for justice and 
fair play between individuals, whether high or low ; between nations, 
whether big or small; between races, whether black or white. To 
accomplish our purpose we must get into closer contact with the 
peoples of other nations and races, and we must learn to respect 
their ideals as well as understand their troubles. Great things are 
never brought about by governments as such. It is the mutual 
understanding and sympathy of the individual leaders and citizens 
of the respective governments that, in the final analysis, are respon- 
sible for our international relations. Since it is primarily through 
his language that you reach a man's heart and gain his confidence, 
a thorough familiarity with the languages of our neighbors will 
play an important role in our program for friendly intercourse be- 
tween nations the world over. 

If, therefore, we grant that modern language study is an import- 
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ant subject, it is obvious that we should try to make it as efficient 
and time-saving a process as possible. But, before suggesting some 
ways in which I believe this end can be attained, I wish to discuss 
some existing conditions which, in my opinion, counteract all the 
efforts that are being made in promoting modern language study. 

Many people in the United States complain that the average 
American student, after having studied a foreign tongue for six or 
seven years, is quite unable to apply what he has learned, and they 
consequently conclude that his time has been more or less wasted. 
Now, although this criticism could just as well be made of the way 
in which the student acquires a great many other subjects, it is 
nevertheless true that a better command of the foreign language 
studied ought reasonably to be expected. Are the conditions of the 
classroom so artificial that the students, and frequently the instructor, 
fail to get the connection between the study of a language and its 
practical application ? Probably this is to some extent true, although 
the idea is being overworked by many at the present time. We 
should as far as possible create an atmosphere which will induce 
students to apply what they know, and not simply store it away for 
future use. Just as it would be ridiculous for a student of the piano 
to know all about the technique involved in piano-playing if he 
never practiced it, so it would be a mistake to limit our study of 
foreign languages to a reading knowledge, if after all we are to be 
judged by our ability to use them fluently in speech and writing. 
The argument that we should merely learn to read a modern, living 
language, such as Spanish, French or English, finds favor only 
among educators who believe that the world ends with the limits 
of their state or province. It is hardly necessary to say that in the 
future the educated man of world vision will be more and more in- 
terested in learning to speak, write and intelligently interpret some 
modern language or languages other than this own. 

Among many Americans there has always been a distinctly un- 
favorable attitude toward the so-called foreigner. This feeling has 
in many instances had some justification, first, because it was not 
always the pick of the foreign lands that immigrated to the United 
States; secondly, because there very early appeared in the older 
countries of Europe a feeling of superiority toward the new repub- 
lic on the other side of the Atlantic, which could not foster anything 
but mutual misunderstanding. America was looked upon, by those 
who remained at home, as a place to make money, and unfortunately 
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that seemed to be the sole purpose of many of the immigrants, also. 
Others, however, joined the westward movement not only to enjoy 
better economic conditions, which when sought with moderation, is 
a legitimate goal in itself, but also to make permanent homes and 
become useful citizens in the New World. Among the more intelli- 
gent of these immigrants there were many who hoped to keep up 
the language and traditions of their native lands, so that their child- 
ren might enjoy the benefits derived from, direct cultural contact 
with both the Old and the New World. Today these Americans 
are frequently looked upon by many of their fellow-citizens as a 
source of danger, while those, on the other hand, who were ready, 
as soon as they stepped upon American shores, to throw away 
their European heritage and forget their past are regarded 
as the incarnation of one hundred per cent Americanism. This 
attitude is in part due to the aggressive attitude of certain Ger- 
man nationals and Americans of German extraction during the 
late war ; but, whatever the cause of it may be, it is quite evident that 
this attitude does not promote enthusiastic study of the languages 
of other nations. 

I do not believe that a foreigner who comes to the United States 
only to receive the material benefits of the country, and who does 
not expect to contribute anything to our composite culture, will ever 
become a very valuable American citizen. How can anyone con- 
tribute anything worth while without resorting more or less to the 
heritage handed down through the ages by his forefathers? If we 
Americans, at the same time that we uphold our own standards of 
citizenship, keep our minds open to all good suggestions from with- 
out, we will not only invite a better class of citizens to our country, 
but we will train ourselves gradually to become efficient leaders in 
the affairs of the world. 

In Hispania for October, 1921, Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald 
of the University of Illinois in his interesting article entitled "The 
Bilingual-Biracial Problem of our Border States," discusses the 
problems connected with the Americanization of the people of Span- 
ish descent in the territories which came under the jurisdiction of 
the United States during the last century. He begins his article in 
the following words: 

"The bilingual, biracial problem of our border states must never 
be confounded with the other bilingual and biracial problems that 
have confronted the United States." 
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This statement is quite true in so far as it is always better to meet 
each particular situation intelligently, rather than to apply the same 
cure in all cases, irrespective of their differences. The people of 
Spanish descent living in our southern states were there before those 
territories were incorporated into the Union, and it is well to remem- 
ber that their ancestors were Americans in a general sense, before 
our Declaration of Independence. That we therefore did not im- 
mediately wipe out their language and traditions was thoroughly in 
keeping with the American doctrine of personal freedom, and it is 
to be hoped that this attitude will always prevail in our relations 
with Spanish Americans, whether they be citizens of the United 
States by birth or by naturalization. But just why we should not 
also take into consideration the ideals of other American citizens 
who in the early days of our history came to America, so long as 
these ideals do not radically conflict with our own, I do not under- 
stand. Most of the so-called foreigners who came over at that time 
were induced to break new ground. They often settled in regions 
where no white man had lived before, and it was left entirely 
to themselves to supply whatever religious and cultural life they 
might wish to have. Quite naturally, therefore, they brought with 
them their own languages and institutions, and had they not done 
so, it is doubtful whether there would be today so many thrifty 
communities scattered throughout the United States as there are. 
That we do not infrequently find Yankees who seem to lack this 
element of thrift and progressiveness, I believe, is mainly due to the 
fact that these same Yankees, or their ancestors, deliberately ignored 
their religious and intellectual heritage. 

At this point it might also be well to call attention to the fact 
that the descendants of these pioneers, many of whom still live in the 
"large communities of their compatriots" are among America's 
staunchest and most loyal citizens. Professor Fitz-Gerald asserts 
this himself when he writes: 

"... I recognize freely the loyalty of most of our citizens of for- 
eign birth or of recent descent (and I am not thinking merely of our 
recent war-time experience, with its crucial test of patriotism, but I 
have in mind also what might be called a peace-time loyalty to our 
ideals: the sanctity of the Sabbath, for example), and I recognize 
that some of our most disloyal citizens, in both war-time and peace- 
time relation to our ideals, are citizens who can count ten genera- 
tions of American-born ancestors." 
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Later on in his article Professor Fitz-Gerald discusses the exist- 
ence of other languages besides the official one in such countries 
as France and Spain, and in spite of all there may be to object to 
in such a state of affairs, he wants it clearly understood that he is 
not arguing for the suppresSioii of the local languages in the cases 
he cites. "But," he continues, "I am arguing for the recognition of 
otily one language as the official language in a given country. Cer- 
tainly, every loyal American citizen is eager to second this state- 
ment, but certainly there is no danger that English will ever have a 
rival as the official language of the United States. If foreign 
languages are still spoken exclusively in certain parts of our country, 
I do not believe it is due to any deliberate unwillingness on the part 
of the foreigners concerned to use the English language. If Pro- 
fessor Fitz-Gerald lived in a foreign community, I am convinced 
that he would be impressed by the eagerness with which the present 
generation substitutes the English language for the language of 
their parents in the majority of cases. Unfortunately, very few of 
them consider it worth while to become good bi-linguists. The Span- 
ish-speaking inhabitants of our border states should be encouraged 
to study and preserve the Spanish language. English they will all 
learn well in time. It is their Spanish that is being forgotten. 

There is nothing that most young people are more sensitive about 
than the language they speak. As soon as they enter the public 
schools, the children of foreign parents are immediately impressed 
with the fact that it is better form not to have anything to do with 
foreigners if it can be avoided, and it is often amusing to notice how 
many of them become expert in concealing their foreign extraction. 
I remember one girl in the high school which I attended, who, at 
the same time she was laboring in order to acquire a scanty 
knowledge of Spanish, tried her best to forget the Italian which was 
spoken in her home. Upon being asked whether her knowledge of 
Italian did not help her in her Spanish studies, she deliberately re- 
plied that she never spoke Italian. Her case can be duplicated 
almost everywhere, and it records an interesting aspect of American 
intolerance. 

In the foregoing, I have tried to analyze a few prejudices which 
seem to be fairly representative of the attitude taken by a great 
many Americans at the present time toward things foreign. If such 
an attitude should ever become a permanently accepted one, I do 
not believe that all our efforts to encourage students to get a 
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thorough familiarity with languages other than English will be of 
much avail. We cannot encourage and discourage at the same time 
and still expect good results, and that is exactly what many are 
doing in regard to foreign languages at the present moment. 

Spanish is undoubtedly the foreign language with which the 
people of the United States will have most to do in the future, due 
principally to the proximity of the Central and South American 
countries. I shall consequently conclude by suggesting a few would- 
be reforms in the general attitude towards foreign languages in the 
United States, on the basis of which I believe so great an interest 
in Spanish can be created that students will not feel satisfied simply 
by being able to decipher a few pages of Spanish prose, but will 
demand of themselves an ability to use the language with compara- 
tive fluency in writing and speaking as well. 

(1) More vigorous attempts should be made to get rid of na- 
tional and racial prejudices. We should all understand that true 
patriotism does not mean self-glorification and suspicion of our 
neighbors. 

(2) Questions of language should be separated from political 
matters and propaganda. 

(3) Correct speech should be encouraged as a fine art among 
all classes. Uneducated people are interested in music ; by a little 
encouragement they could also become interested in improving their 
language. This is really a fundamental factor, for interest in one's 
own tongue leads one to take up the study of a foreign language 
more intelligently and with greater enthusiasm. 

(4) Those who inherit a knowledge of Spanish, or other for- 
eign language, from their parents should be encouraged to regard 
such a knowledge as an asset, and not as a thing of which they need 
feel ashamed. New Mexico and the Southwest generally are places 
where the study of Spanish should be encouraged in all the schools, 
perhaps even in the grades. 

(5) The direct method of teaching Spanish should be adopted 
as far as possible. 

(6) Students should be encouraged to subscribe for Spanish 
and Spanish- American magazines and periodicals, so that their inter- 
est in things Spanish does not cease with their last Spanish class. 

(7) The interchange of lecturers and students between Spanish- 
speaking countries and the United States should be increased still 
more. 
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(8) Travel in Spanish-speaking lands should be encouraged gen- 
erally, fellowships for American students, etc. 

There are various other ways in which an interest in a good com- 
mand of Spanish can be stimulated, but, above everything else, 
and this is a point that should be strongly emphasized, the future 
success of Spanish studies in the United States will depend upon a 
general willingness to recognize the merits of the Hispanic peoples 
and culture. That, and not the commercial value of Spanish alone, 
will ever insure a permanent interest among us in being able to 
speak and write the Spanish language well. 

Halfdan Gregerson 

Stanford University 



